door, Soller escapes by a side entrance. Alcest notices the theft and sounds an alarm in the morning. Sophie and her father have mutually confessed meanwhile that they have been in Alcest's room in the evening, and each thinks the other is the thief. By a promise to show the eagerly desired letter, Alcest persuades the landlord to denounce his daughter as the culprit. Alcest is disgusted with Sophie's depravity, but is none the less bent upon accomplishing his purpose with her. Soon he sees his mistake and discovers in Soller the real criminal. But as the innocent ones are also conscious of guilt, they, as accomplices, headed by Alcest, forgive the common thief, Soller.
The development of the plot shows that the young poet was neither morally nor artistically equal to the subject. When, in a later criticism of himself, he says this piece offends our esthetic and moral feelings, this severe judgment is correct; but not merely, as he remarks, "because of the harshly outspoken [meaning, doubtless, insufficiently accounted for] criminal acts of the characters," but still more because of the contradictions in their conduct.    The poet expects too much of us.    We are to believe that Sophie, an excellent creature, a model of virtue, who represented, in the eyes of cultured Alcest, divinity, girl, and friend, accepted as a husband that monster, that brute, that stupid, malicious, cowardly, lying vagabond,  Soller,  merely because she was twenty-four and had "no more chances to lose."   We are to believe that Alcest cherishes the highest respect for Sophie, and yet believes the worst of her;  believe that he has a great and noble soul, and yet conducts himself like a criminal, and from his crime will pluck sweet fruits for himself; that a father, whose daughter is everything to him in his circumstances, denounces her as a thief